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by the natives when they had much territory to withdraw
to as when they found that territory growing dangerously
limited. This is not to deny, however, a sturdy resistance
at all times. On the other hand, the invasion spent its
force in the east, where the first comers settled down and
occupied the land. The remoter regions were taken up
more slowly by smaller bands that represented later,
straggling arrivals from the continent, or, as was often
the case, colonies that left the older and more thickly
settled places near the shore. Long contact had also
tempered the race hatred that seems to have been bitter
at first. The conquerors were learning that the Britons
were useful, and the latter were coming to choose a life
of greater or less servility rather than death. At the end
of the conquest, then, England's appearance was far from
uniform, and this broad distinction between east and west,
not to mention minor ones, has to be constantly taken into
account. But in east as well as west a considerable Celtic
element was absorbed, and ethnologists see in the English
of to-day evidences of pre-Celtic strains.
A typical settlement in the east of England in the early
Anglo-Saxon period would consist of a group of families,
most of them connected by blood, living together in a
quite compact village. Each of the houses had its sepa-
rate garden plot. Lying back of the houses, on all sides
of the village, was the arable land, in which each freeman
had his portion. This portion, however, did not lie all
in one place, but consisted of small oblong strips scattered
able is known to the period before about which little is known. If we get
a cross-sectional view of institutions during long enough time to note their
directions, relations, and the forces acting on them, much may be inferred
of the roads they have been travelling back in the shadowy region behind.
Taken by itself, this method carries but short distances, but when it can
be checked by even a little evidence of a different sort, its value becomes
great and the results illuminating beyond expectation. Green's Making
of England contains instances (not all of them to be trusted) of the first of
these modes of study, while Maitland's Domesday Book and Beyond is
the classic example of the second. Studies in anthropology also throw light
on race mixtures and survivals, and such studies have of late indicated a
greater continuance of pre-Teutonic peoples in Britain than had previ-
ously been supposed.